LEADER

British and German sources, that the situation was
critical. In Britain the railway crisis1 was at its height,
and might well have encouraged the rulers of Germany
to greater intransigence. But MacDonald was naturally
taken to task, by some Socialist critics, for having
ventured to speak of national unity, and at Edinburgh
he explained his motives frankly.

If there was any sort of feeling in the mind of, say, the
German Foreign Minister that he could play with fire and
be safe because there would be hampering influences in this
country, he (MacDonald) had to say something which did
not encourage the Minister in that particular game.

Throughout, his eminently practical object was at one and
the same time to warn Germany that she must not count
on British weakness, and to maintain the peace efforts
in both countries. Thus he took strong exception to
Lloyd George's Mansion House speech, precisely because,
though a blunt warning to Germany was admittedly
necessary, and from so well-known an anti-war man
the warning undoubtedly came with special force, the
fact remained that, if the Prime Minister had been the
speaker, he could have warned the warmongers in
Germany without discouraging the advocates of peace.
The effect of the words having come from a reputed paci-
fist, said MacDonald

was to discourage the activities of peace organisations and
peace forces in Germany. Mr. Asquith was associated with
the Liberal Imperialist wing, and the statement made by
him would undoubtedly have warned the Prussian bureau-
cracy that there was danger ahead without having paralysed
the peace forces.

Henceforth,   until   the   twelfth   hour   had   struck,

1 See p. 212 foil, supra.
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